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ABSTRACT 

The means by which different delivery strategies can 
be matched with or made to accommodate t6 different inservice goals 
are discussed. A framework for assessing when one delivery strategy 
is more appropriate than another is provided. The framework for 
planning inservice delivery outlines distinct but complementary 
strategies that focus upon three basic and related goals. The first 
of these goals is to enhance adult cognitive, intrapersonal, and 
interpersonal development as it impinges upon teaching effectiveness. 
The second is to alter environmental (school) conditions that impinge 
upon teaching effectiveness. The final goal is to improve teaching 
effectiveness directly ^ especially by altering teacher instructional 
behavior in. situ. Teachers in this program engage in differeiit forms 
of inservice to achieve these different goals and select their goals 
on the basis of their personal assessment of needs. Alternative 
strategies for the delivery of inservice education are considered 
necessary to aqhieve a comprehensive program. (JD) 
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Overview ' ^ 

-Inservlce education is a multif aceted , compl,GX endeavor. In a recent 
'article, Leonard SeaXy (•ISyS) discusses the kaleidtfscop^Lc nature of pro- 
fessional devaiopment. ; He notes that aspects of inseirvict^ such as governance 
,que^,|lioris or matters of rewards and incentives are"* commonly focused on, but 

■ ' ■V ■ ■ ' ■ " 

^ the relations among the Various dimensions of inservice rarely reqeive ^ 
adequate attention. . Sealy Concludes .by stating, . "The elements (of inserVice 
education) are obvious, and now we can proceed with the task of finding some ^ 
patterns. Beware of the person who says this is the way to do it." 

We will attempt to answer Sealy's challenge to identify possibly rel^^tions 
among the various dimensions of inservice education. Wfe will also \Jieed hxs • 
warning. The relationships expj-ored here only begin to e^^^^st the existing 
possibilities. Thus, we offer this analysis as a catalyst for further 
thought by those who are trying to understand how more coherent a^>d effective 
forms of inservice can be achieved. ' ' V 

■ ■ ; ^ ' '■■ 

In this paper we illustrate how different delivery strategies can be 
matched with or made accommodative to different inservice goals. A ^framework 
for assessing when one deliveifjA^strettegy is moire appropriate than another is 
provided. This framework is deVe loped through an examination of possible 
interrelationships between dimensions of adult developmeat, organizational 
development, and pecfagogicjfeil development ^ Put another way, different strategies 

are neede^ if one wishes to ensure the psychological well-being and continuing 

V ' t^^ \ 

development of the teacher as a^person and the school. ^s>^ dynamic organization 
as well as altered instructional behavior* * 'V 

Thus, the framework for planning inservice delivery outlines distinct 
but complementary strategies which focus upon the following related goals: 
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1) enhancing adult cognitive, intra and interpersonal development 
which impinge upon teaching effectiveness, 

2) altering environment al (school) conditions which impinge upon 
teaching effectiveness and, 

i3) improving teaching effectiveness directly especially altering 
teacher Instructional behavior in situ. 
Thus, teachers will engage in different forms of inservice to achieve these 
different goals. Certainly, there are times when what we call inservice 
would appropriately address one's personal, psychological development. The 
reasoning here is that adults continue to develop along several dimensions 
just as children and adolescents do. 'Development' is not something which 
suddenly stops at age 18; adult development is a valid, if not fully 
understood concept. It is also clear that orle's 'stage' or 'level' of moral 
and cognitive development would indeed affect how one teaches g^ryA.at le^st, 
prefers to teach. Since data suggests that not all adults, irvjpluding 
teachers, naturally progress to 'higher stages' of development, then it 
appears appropriate that well-conceived programs of inservice attempt at 
times to further basic psychological development or at least assist teachers 
with clearer insights into their basic patterns of thinking and belief 
systems. Likewise it is easy to see that a variety of organizational factors 
'can considerably influence what teachers, do. These factors can either 
enhance or constrain against effective teaching. The frequent lack of 
transfer of teaching skills, obtained or practiced in controlled settings, 
to the more complex dynamic of the classroom amply illustrates our lack of 
sensitivity to the power of organizational factors. 

In a receipt survey ,(Yarger, Howey^ Joyce-, 1978), it was clearly 

> 
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documented that forms of inscrvice which addressed these two above concerns 
were relatively infrequent. Loss than 1 in 5 of the teachers In this study 
engaged in inservice embedded in or related to one's work situation on any 
regular basis and even fewer reported opportunities to pursue inservice 
designed to enrich personal development. Even when inservice is provided 
external to the school site with the intent to address site specific needs, 
it is rarely accompanied by on-the-job follow-through. As few as 6% of 
the teachers in one state reported that inservice follow-through was 
regularly provided. It is not surprising then that only about 1 in A 
persons report that the inservice which they are involved with is consistently 
effective. 

It was also clear from the study that teachers commonly perceive other 
teachers as the most helpful instructors for inservice which is embedded 
in the work situation. About two-thirds of the teachers in the study report 
this preference. It is likely that they hold this view because they rarely 
set. anyone else on a continuing basis struggling with the realities of the 
school environment. However, while teachers may prefer other teachers to 
assume leadership within the school context since they have the most 
familiarity with it, there is little evidence that they fully understand the 
complex school culture themselves or, if they do, that they know how to 
improve it, gives rather obdurate and stable school conditions over the years. 

Teachers in the survey, for example, were queried with respect to a 
number of possible arrangements for engaging in more inservice during the 
school day. The great majority of teachers viewed every scheme which would 
free them periodically during the day to engage in inservice most favorably. 
Yet, these ^ame teachers reported that th^y rarely engaged in inservice at 

o « 
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other than late afLcrnooii and evening timers or during the summer. Changes 

>^ ■ ■ 

in the organization of the school to support such dc^slrcd practice is simply 
not a reality. Thus, we have an acknoiv^ledged desire^ on the one hand for 
more inservice which vill address personal and organizational concerns and 
a documented lack /)f aclequate responses to these concerns on the other. 
Adult Development ' . 
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One can make a cogent argument that one's level or stage of basic 
psychological development predisposes to a large extent the why one thinks 
about teaching or behaves as a teacher. A number of studies have indicated 
for example, that individuals who are measured as having more abstract or 
advanced abilities in the relational processing of information (higher 
conceptual levels) demonstrate greater behavioral flexibility, a wider 

spectrum of copying behaviors and a greater tolerance for stress (Hunt, 1971) 

\. 

Certainly these latter attributes to some extent differentiate effective 
and ineffective teaching especially in a dynamic and changing social system. 
The inservice goal of adult cognitive development can be addressed using 
David Hunt's theory of conceptual development (Moser & Sprinthall, 1971). 
According to Hunt (1971) conceptual level refers to the degree of complexity 
of infoiTBation processing and the degree of interpersonal maturity. The 
degree of complexity of information processing is viewed on a continuum from 
concrete, limited interaction with stimuli to abstract, adaptation within a 
changing environment. Interpersonal maturity is viewed on a continuum from 
an immature, unsocialized stage to an autonomous, self-reliant stage. 

Since low conceptual level individuals appear dependent on external 
standards and concrete and categorical thinking, and since they are generally 
less capable of generating their own concepts, a more highly structured 
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environment is desirable. Conversely, hi^^h conceptual level individuals 
are more Cfipable of generating theLr o\'m concepts and can intej.;rate standards 
on multiple levels. Therefore they require less structure from the instructor 
or the material. 

This theoretical framework provides a base by which adult cognitive 
development may be confronted. 

The University of Minnesota/St. Paul Public Schools Teacher Corps Cycle 
XII conducted an inservice program utilizing a derivative of the Hunt model. 
A basic goal was to enhance the cognitive development of individual staff 
members of the site school. The model used was developed primarily by 
Erickson and Eberhardy (1978), This developmental approach to Inservice 
•incorporated the work of Jean Piaget (cognitive development), Lawrence * 
Kohlberg (moral development), Jane Loevitlger (ego development), as well as 
Hunt ^conceptual development) , The model is based on the assumption that 
good teachers are also good students of human development and even more 
fundamentally that adult development can be promoted to higher levels of 
complexity if proper conditions are set. Semiitatrs, coursework, c^iscussion 
groups, and materials such as books, films, and posters were provided to the 
staff with the intent of enhancing the cognitive development of the 
individuals. * 

Other conceptions of adult development have potential application to 

inservice programs as well. For example, Kohlberg (1966) and Turiel (1966) 

discuss adult changes from the perspective of moral development. . Chickering 

(1969) addressed ego identity development and Willie t[1977) identifies 

critical life issues, - • > 

I 
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Organ tzat tona L Change 

ALtcrln^^. environmonta L (school) corul i t iniu; whtrh Liiiplii^o upon tenc^her 
development can be effected via organizational development: models. The 
theoretical constructs of Hersey and Rlanchard (1977) allow one to sy.sLema- 
tically study the growth pattern and level of maturity of the orp,anizat Lon . 
Upon discerning 'the culture' of the school an appropriate leadership style 
is adopted to increase the productivity of the staff. In this situational 
leadership model, leaders such as key teachers mi^^ht reduce their task 
behavior and increase relationship behavior until the organiz.ation reaches 
a moderate level of maturity. Thus, as the organization moves to higher 
levels of maturity, it becomes appropriate for leaders to decrease both task 
behavior and relationship behavior . Iflien an appropriate match between leader- 
ship behavior and organizational maturity exists such Jfactors as communication, 
peer relations, and ta'yk orientation of the organization could all enhance 
teaching af f ec tiveness . ' 

Another possible approach to confronting organizational development is 
the CoKcerns-Based Adoption r-lodel (CBAM) developed by Hall (1975). The 
CBAM focuses attention on the dynamics of the individual 'innovation user' 

within the organizational context. Two key dimensions of the innovation 
> 

user are identified: 1) levels of use of the innovaticm ranging from non-use, ^ 
orientation thru integration and renewal and, 2) stages of concern about the 
innovation ranging from awareness and informational thru collaboration and 
refocusing. The underlying assumption of thid model is that the adoption of 
innovations is a process rather than an event . Innovation users progress 
in their knowledge regarding the innovation and their skill in using it as 
well as progressing through stagers in terms of feelings' and'^ cohcerns about 
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t.li4' IniiDvat loll . Tlirou^'h Lhi' asju's>^riu'nt v. v ^ t caL-hcr ronri' rii u <i chMiiM inuIiT-- 
5;tan(ll.nj» ot Llu' i»xt.tMit Id wiiii'ii Ihr I luiov.i t i (M1 i i; used, cM j'.anlzat ii>n.i 1 
CDiul I L ioii!} C!\\\ he altL»n*d accordln^^ly arul tlu* actlouM of ti'arhrrs inlUuMUTcl. 

Othor EnocIi»ls of organizational manap^einLMit okimL as well. McCri'j^^r ' s 

/ 

(1960) model Rtresaen nsttumptlons about human nature. kv^,yv\.y> (1971) 
'Includes Interporflonal competonce in hLs model and Herzi)er^^. (1966) d ir^cnsse?; 
notivatlon atid hygiene Eactori^. 
P edago gical Ctia nge 

Tliere arc numerous approaches to altering teach^^M*- instruct ional beliavior. 

A common approach is a clinical supervision approach. Goldhanmier (1969) 

developed a prototype of clinical supervision consisting of the following 

five stages; 1) preobservation conference, 2) observation, 3) analysis and 

strategy, 4) supervision conference, and 5) post-conference analysis. This 

scheme is specifically designed to alter instructional skills of teachers. 

' Another framework for altering instructional skills has been developed 

by Joyce and Weil (1978). They identify three major families of teaching which 

include social .models, personal models and itiformat ion-processing models. 

They outline alternative teachiag strategies such as inquiry lessons and 

non-directive counseling approaches. Many other models ranging from micro- 
's 

teaching to competency-based approaches to teacher education are employed in 

addressing teacher instructional behavior. ^ 

Too often , ^ however , in service programs have ident if ied only one type 

of change (i.e. altering adult cognitive deviilopment or altering environmental 
i 

conditions or most likely altering instructional behavior), as^ their goal 
and have met with varied degrees of success. The interrelationships of the 
variolas goals and purposes of inserM^Lce V"st be considered first. Figure 1 
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It is obvious that the center portion. of the diagram represents the 
confluence of the three major types of desired change. It is also obvious 
that each of these three goals or types of change can be addressed- Indopen- 
dently, yet hopefully with an appreciation of the relationships with the 
other dimensions of the total program. For example, if the cognitive 
developtnent of an individual was sufficiently enhanced so as to allow the 
ind;Lvidual to accommodate greater levels of complexity, then a different 
approach to alter* teacher instructional behavior would be appropriate as 
y w^il. ^ ' ^ 
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i tlt'M r i f i rtl In Kli^iiti* 1. RAt , t hr rtMM i n 1 ii poitlon dI this p.iprr will 
♦*xamliu' t'ach ot t \\c thm* [>asl(' >',c)a I -t yp*^*.s in trrins o{ how various f.acl'ts 
of liiMi* rv in* mlj'.ht. he d i f fort'u t la t: tnl to achii vt" t hcr.r dfilrmit ^'.o-^lj*' 

Somu Ban ic K 1 vamv il^s o f In se r v Icc ' 

The liiservlce literature Is replete with cl^^^eu^>slou;^ rejV'^'^^J I^h* 
afl«essment of neecls, appropriate lusL rue t ional formats to meet the aetMiii, 
incentives to ensure appropriate involvenerit , documentation and evaluation 
efforts providin^^, feedback to the various constituents, j^overnance structures, 
and management schemata. All of these eleinentis are inte^;ral to in service 
programing and how they are addressed is contingent upon the goals of the 
program. 

The brief aforementioned examples indicate the diversity of the goals. 
From the perspective of program development the various goals must be 
approached via different modalities. The elements of inservice education 
mentioned above (assessment of needs, instructional formats, incentives, 
documentation/evaluation, governance, and management) are in many ways con- 
tingent upon the goals of the prografn and indicate the way in which inservice 
is to be implemented. For example, an inservice program stressing changes 
in instructional or pedagogical behavior would attempt to ascertain specif ic 
skills and the general skill level of the staff. Wliereas an inservice pro- 
gram attempting to alter the adult cognitive or intra- and interpej-sonal 
development would attempt to ascertain the development level of individuals 
and therefore conduct a radically different needs assessment. An inservice 
program directed at altering the environmental conditions of the school 
which impinge on the teacher would take yet another tact, an organizational 
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Needs Assessment 

The preceeding paragraph discussed the need for alternative asses e^nunts 
of nt*ed . Too often the structure and /or focus- of the assessment model/ 
instruments severely limit what is assessed. This process then becomes in 
effect '*the tail wagging the dog." Inservi.ce goals should guide the type 
of assessment conducted and it is likely a single type of assessment is 
often inadequate to obtain an adequate understanding of inservice needs. 

Adult cognitive development, for example, has been assessed by using a 
variety of methods. Hunt's (1977) Paragraph Completion Method is a 
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^ relatively short (15 jninutes) innocuous tool 'by ^hich ccmceptual complilxity 
may be assessed, A more comprehensive battery of testSv^Kohlberg Vs m6i?al 
d^^nmias. Hunt's paragrapl^fe)mplet ion method for , conceptual complexity, 
Loevinger's' sentence sterns^ for ego development^ etc.) may also be adraipistered. 
Or, a trained school psiychologist interacting on a regular basis x>7ith'the 
staff in a variety of settings can informally approximate the Cognitive 
development of the individuals through observations. ^ 
Envxronmental conditions can be assessed using the CBAM discussed 

' ■ - ■■" • I ■■■ ' 

earlier. Needs could also be determined upon conducting managerial analysis 

5 

as outlined by Hersey and Blanchard. \ 

Teacher instructional needs can be identified by a variety of systematic 

' observation procedures, or a review of past training or specific perceived 

competencies. Regardless of what type of assessment is used the major point 

here is captured by Houston et al. (1978): 

A major task in needs assessment is the selection, modifica- 
tion, or development of instruments appropriate for the data 
to be collected. Two factors related to the task are 
decisions regarding; 1) the variables associated with the 
people, programs, and organizational structures which are the 
data sources for needs assessment; and 2) the instrument for- 
mats appropriate for the specific information required (p. 207). 

Instructional Format 



Different goals often demand different instructional formats. 
Altering adult cognitive development, for example, demands a highly 
personalized format over a long period of time. It also mandates that a 
firm theoiretical framework of cognitiv^ development be provided to the 
individuals and that specific relationships between the theory and their 
personal/prof essional ^lives be .established. ' It is imperative that 
opportunities for introspect ion rand reflection as, well as action are 
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provided. • • . ' » , 

- On the, other hand, attempts to alter the environmental conditions of 
the school often employ inservice formats whi,ch address the group as a 
whole. Leadership styles and organizational behavior^is addressed by 
providing certain information and specific skills to the leaders of the 
organization. Thus inserviC.e is differentiated for persons to assume 

different roles. The staff members collectively grapple With issues that 

/ 

affect the total school environment such as discipline procedures, and 
scheduling. The content would call upon some theoretical perspective of 
organizational management and employ a variety of problem-solving skills • 

Altering instructional behavior often calls for specific skill 
training to be provided. Short term workshops, demonstration teaching and 
self-instructional training materials are common formats employed. It is 
important to accurately address the skill level of individual staff 
members. A' clinical supervision model takes an individualized approach 
whereas the Joyce & Weil method pf teaching alt'ernative instructional 
strategies is best implemented using groups of individuals. Practice in 
actual teaching-learning settings incorporating feedback from peers and 
even students is also possible. ' * 

Incentives - „ 

Those involved in the different aspects of inservice. will be motivated 
to participate for different reasons. Economic gains in- the context of 
credits awarded, stipends, or salary, increases is a common type of 

incentive. ' Again, however, each of the tliree basic dimensions seems to 

i 

suggest additional logical benefits. For example, documentation of the 
actual effects of i^ncreased teacher knowledge and skill in their classrx)om 
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may be the most powerful reward for teachers'^who attempted some new peda- 
gogical' strategy and the most likely incentive for further participation. 
Actual contextual improvements such as the alternation of the instructional 
environment or improved working conditions may be the most powerful 
inducements to engage in organizational development. If changes in the 
school structure can enhance status and autonomy another powerful incentive 
exists. More visible psychological support, and greater self-awareness 
or an understanding that others are confronted with the same problems, seem 
motivational factors which are most consonant with those who would engage 
in altering adult cognitive development. 
Documentation and Evalu^^tion 

It is readily apparent that documentation/evaluation models would 
differ as well, based on the radically different yet interrelated goals .of 
a comprehensive program of inservice. Teacher instructional behavior can 
be readily observed and evaluated on any number of dimensions. For 
example, the Flanders system of interaction analysis can be used to determine 
the amount and type of teacher verbal behavior. Galloways classification of 
non-verbal behavior can be used to investigate yet another dimension of 
instructional behavior. Quant^t^tlye and psychometric analyses can best' 
examine desired changes ih knowledge or skill. The transfer of training 
can be documented. Pre — post .j^j^aluat ion designs, for< example, determine 
what was acquired In a given inservice program, to what extent malB^rlals 
are being used, and h^w^nd to what extent behavior has actually changed 
in theclassroom- Quantitative analyses can also assist in compiling 
demographic data to build staff profiles and resource banks. 

Managerial analyses can examine the efficacy and appropriateness of 
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the governance and decision-making pro<jesses. Are the leadership styles 
appropriate for the maturity of the organization? - Are the ^appropria^" 
individuals making the decisions? How are decisions being made? Are roles, 
responsibilities, goals, objectives, and communication systems clear to all 
constituents? Questions of* this nature can determine the significance and 
impact of environmental (school) conditions. 

Some changes in adult cognitive development can be measured using written 
instruments. Interviews, discussions and structured dialogue can afford an 
opportunity to examine multiple points of vifew and changing perceptions 
can be made more public. The impact that these changes may have on the 
students and. total ecology of the school is critical. Ethnographic analyses 
can document the f>erceptions of the staff members regarding their ox^n 
growth, changes and innovations within the school, and thedLr feeling 
regarding the students. v 
Governance 

Collabo^rative decision-making processes are likely in any comprehensive 

■f 

Inservice. program. However, specific goals of the inservice prograra'may 
again call for differing decision-making structures. There may be various 
levels of governance ensuring that the various goals are attended to^ For 
example, one level of governance may be concerned with policy-making at the 
all-school level. This responsibility is mofet appropriately vested, in an 
elective body, chosen for the clearly identified funcition of deciding about 
matters which affect all j^ersons in the-school community. The overall goals 
of the program' would be set at this level. A second level of governance 
could address the administration or management of the inservice program. The 
goals of organizational development are directly allied with this level of 
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governance. 

- A third level of governance relates directly to the teachers who are 
impacted by the inservice program. Although they are represented and 
influence the other levels of governance, the teachers 'shape the inservice 
program at the level of implementation. The goals of altering adult cog- 
nitive development and pedagogical change are directly addressed at this 
l^vel* ' If the individual staff members choose not to participate, to 
alter the framework in some way, or to prematurely terminate an activity, 
the total program is influenced . 
Management 

Inservice programs, especially comprehensive ones, must be coordinated. 

I ~ i . 

Various role groups such as curriculum specialists, administrators, special 
resource teachers, team leaders, department ^chairpersons and staff must be 
orchestrated. At various tim^^s externa! parties such as professors, private 
consultants, community members, and statexdepartment representatives^ have to 
be identified and utilized. The conceptual, framework of a program such as 
the one "suggested here must be articulated in order for the vast array of 
cooperating individuals to understand how they interface with the total 
program. Yet, once again, the separate compqnents of the program may well 
demand different types of management. 

The management of the adult cog»itive development of the staff may call 
for a high relationship, li^^ task, non— threatening leadership style • In 
addition, the management would need to be sensitive to the growth and 
development of the individual and provide psychological support to the staff 1 

A systematic, high task, structured management scheme may be most 
productive in altering teacher instructional behavior. Offering direct 
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feedback of performance coupled with tangible rewards such as materials or 
Instructional supplies call for a formalized identifiable management plan. 

r 

Organizational change suggests a collective view of the individuals 
within the school"^ environment as well as external factors which impact the ^ 
organization. Group ,dynamlcs and social structures need to be addressed. 

Again, the elements of an inservice program are not discrete. 
Governance structures influence management and instructional formats. Goals 
determine needs assessments. N.eeds assessments in turn obviously determine 
instructional formats and appropriate incentives. What can be employed as 
incentives are in turn controlled by management and governance. Documentation 
and evaluation are contingent upon all of the elements and reciprocally all 
of the elements are impacted by documentation and evaluation. It seems 
essential that more systemic paradigms be provided for the explicatf^ of 
these interdependencies. / . > ^ 

Summary 

Alternative strategies for the delivery of inservice education is 
necessary for comprehensive program renewal. Appropriate and differentiated 
strategies can be matched or made accommodative to the interrelated goals 
of the program. It is also evident that all facets of Inservice education 
are in need of alternative models which will facilitate meeting the 
inservice needs of the school staff. We have attempted to show. some 
possible relations among the various dimensions of inservice education- ^What 
other options "exist? 
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